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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By John Grier Hibben. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xvi, 439. 

Of the two parts of this book, the second was published as a separate 
volume in 1896 under the title Inductive Logic, and was at that time 
noticed in the pages of the Review. 1 The treatment of Deduction, which 
forms the first portion of the volume, is new. When thus united, these parts 
afford a clear and comprehensive account of the generally accepted body of 
logical doctrines. The very attractive appearance which the publishers 
have given to the book increases the favorable impression which the 
reader at once receives of its contents. 

Professor Hibben has evidently had in mind the needs of students, and 
has written this volume primarily as a text-book. He has therefore had 
to face the difficult problem of transforming and restating the doctrines of 
the older logic in the light of the epistemology of the present day. The 
method of solution which he has adopted, of discussing in introductory 
chapters the general nature of thought and of its most fundamental forms, 
and also of bringing in the newer point of view whenever possible through- 
out his discussion, is admirable, and in the main has been very success- 
fully carried out. As a consequence, the author has frequently been able 
to reinterpret, and thus to render significant and justify afresh the distinc- 
tions and classifications of formal logic, without departing radically from 
the customary treatment of deductive reasoning. Illustrations of this may 
be found everywhere throughout the book, but the chapters on " Defini- 
tion," "Division and Classification," and "The Negative Judgment" 
seem to me especially noteworthy in this respect. 

Although adopting in the main the usual divisions of the traditional 
treatment, as has been said, Professor Hibben introduces some modifica- 
tions and additions that are not unimportant. For example, he treats the 
universal and the individual judgment as the fundamental forms, and 
represents the particular judgment only as a quantitative or incidental 
modification. It is to be remarked, however, that the particular judgment 
holds its usual place in the treatment of the syllogism, and that notwith- 
standing the author's clear and satisfactory account of inference, he has 
reproduced the forms of the traditional syllogism, which are based on the 
purely extensional interpretation of concepts, and where the various terms 
are related in a quasi-mechanical way as wholes and parts. To criticise 
the book for this, however, would be .unfair ; for, so far as I know, no 
more satisfactory method of analyzing and classifying arguments has yet 
been proposed. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the traditional 

1 Vol. V, pp. 664 f. 
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syllogistic forms do contain an important element of truth, though they 
are obviously inadequate to represent the real function of thinking. It 
seems to me, however, that it would have been well to point out in some 
detail wherein the formal account fails, and where its fundamental assump- 
tions and conceptions are inadequate and fall short in the light of the chap- 
ter on the ' ' Nature of Inference," and the systematic totality of parts which 
it necessarily presupposes. An addition to the usual treatment is given in 
in the chapters entitled "A Generalization of Immediate Inference," and 
" Extra-Syllogistic Reasoning." The former shows an ingenious method, 
which the author has worked out, of representing all the possible trans- 
formations of any proposition in a form analogous to the Aristotelian 
square of opposition. 

As the volume has been written primarily as a text-book, it should be 
judged mainly in the light of that purpose. And from this standpoint it 
has much to recommend it. It is comprehensive and accurate in state- 
ment, systematic and free from trifling and irrelevant subtleties. More- 
over, it contains a valuable set of logical exercises in which the place of 
the time-worn examples that contribute much toward giving logic a scho- 
lastic and artificial air has been supplied by arguments dealing with topics 
that are more interesting and real at the present day. On the other hand, 
the discussions of the early chapters seem to me somewhat too difficult and 
technical to afford the beginner the guidance he needs. This is some- 
thing, however, that can only be proved by actual experience ; and, in 
any case, it is doubtless a mistake to attempt to simplify any serious sub- 
ject so that he who runs may read, — in other words, so that it may be 
apprehended and found ' interesting ' by students who are destitute of intel- 
lectual interests and whose minds have never been disciplined by any real 
effort. 

When we look at the book without direct reference to its use in the class- 
room, however, one finds, I think, some points of difficulty. The most 
fundamental, and the only one I shall be able to mention, concerns the 
general theory and treatment of the nature of thought. What seems to me 
to be lacking is some general conception that would exhibit the unitary rela- 
tion of the various stages of the whole process. This might have been 
gained by starting with Judgment as the primary and central function of 
thinking and tracing the different phases and modifications of its course of 
evolution. As the discussion stands, the relation between the Concept and 
the Judgment does not seem altogether clear. There is not space here to 
quote passages ; but, in the first two chapters, Conception seems to be a 
process that precedes and prepares the way for Judgment, though in the 
third chapter we are explicitly told that concepts only exist as elements in 
a judgment. It is doubtless true that in every judgment we always start 
from a concept, and that concepts are, as Professor Hibben says, poten- 
tial judgments. But it is equally true that they are themselves the 
products of previous judgments, and not merely bricks or material prepared 
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for the judgment by some distinct and independent kind of logical activity. 
It would have greatly simplified the discussion, and would surely be truer 
to experience, to begin with a cognitive consciousness that has from the first 
the form of a judgment. It would then have been possible to bring the 
various forms and stages of thinking more clearly into relation as modifi- 
cations of a single function. 

J. E. C. 

Kants Etliik : Einfuhrung in ihre Hauptprobleme und Beitrdge zu 
deren Ldsung. Von August Messer. Leipzig, Veit & Comp., 1904. 
— pp. xii, 606. 

This book of Professor Messer' s is designed as an introduction to the 
complete study of Kant's moral philosophy, and it must be confessed that, 
both so far as matter and manner are concerned, it more than adequately 
fulfils its purpose. There is a complete historical presentation of the 
development of Kant's views on the nature of the moral and social world 
from the days of the influence over him of the views of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson and Hume and Rousseau, and his attempt to combine these 
views with those of the Wolffian philosophy, to the days of the beginnings 
and the culmination of the critical period, and also a presentation of the 
development of Kant's views on the subject of human freedom. A ser- 
viceable analysis is also given of Kant's chief ethical writings, and a com- 
parison made between the Metafthysic of Morals and the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason. The chief problems that arise out of Kant's ethical philoso- 
phy are also considered in the light of the special literature upon the sub- 
ject that has appeared in Germany, and a long, careful chapter is devoted 
to the discussion of Kant's theory of the Summum Bonum and the ' Postu- 
lates ' of the Practical Reason. And the volume concludes with chapters 
upon the relation of leading ethical tendencies of the present time to the 
teaching of Kant. 

Seeing that the chief feature of the book is thus the presentation of ethical 
material from Kant himself, it is not necessary to present an outline of this 
in a mere report like the present. The result of the whole is to show the 
superficiality of some of the merely partial or dialectical interpretations of 
Kant's moral philosophy, and also the extent to which one may be, — with 
Dr. Messer himself, — in substantial agreement with Kant as to the main 
facts of the moral consciousness of mankind. So far as the charge of 
rigorism or asceticism is concerned, it is not, Professor Messer shows, the 
existence and operation of the inclinations and the feelings that are to be 
overcome according to Kant, but only their undue influence in the matter 
of our knowledge of moral distinctions. Another important feature of the 
book is the careful examination and presentation of the grounds and sources 
of Kant's ideas as to the Postulates of the Practical Reason. This leads 
Dr. Messer to the result that we cannot remain faithful to the fundamental 
ideas of Kant's ethics and accept his theory of the highest good and the 



